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Hertford himself, had entrusted Henry with intro-
duftions to help prepare the way for his own candi-
dature, only to find himself oufted by his brother and
the introdu&ions used in his own despite. Yet of
this grievance no trace was allowed to appear, when
need arose to champion a Bulwer againft the random
gossip of Glengall.

In the second place, the counsel taken between
Edward and his mother over the living down of
Henry's indiscretion had the effeft of involving Mrs.
Bulwer-Lytton with the future political plans and
theories of her younge& son, even while she remained
aloof from his domeftic life. If they had not come
together in family solidarity over the Hertford scandal,
they might well have remained as much apart over

Eslitics as over other matters; for Mrs. Bulwer-
ytton was as Tory as Edward was Radical. But
once in alliance, they remained in alliance; both of
them glad to turn the flank of their own pride, both
eager for cordiality on some subjeft hitherto unpreju-
diced, and for the sake of that cordiality agreeing to
disagree.

There was, therefore, good ground for Rosina's
suspicion that on political matters Mrs. Bulwer-
Lytton was more in Edward's confidence than was she
herself, and that suspicion grew quickly to a certainty,
when personal participation in politics, which had for
a long while tempted him, came suddenly within his
reach.

The rising disaffeftion, which broke out during the
spring and summer of 1830 in widespread rioting,
brought down the Wellington ministry in November
and served as a thunderous and prolonged overture
to the Reform Bill of 1832. Its particular effeft on
Bulwer, and the closer contacts which it brought